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allowed us in this matter at all, and we dare not omit any physio- 
logical fact, because it is just a fact of nature that all psychologi- 
cal organisms are biological organisms also. This truth, of course, 
should offer no inducement to the psychologist to use physiological 
facts or fables to explain the phenomena of his scientific domain. 
Nor is this evil necessary in any sense when we study psychological 
responses as definite autonomous events existing in nature. Of 
course, if we consider the phenomena of psychology to be correlates 
or adjuncts of physiological facts we must frequently resort to the 
magical use of the nervous system. But regardless of how easily 
the words cortical and cerebral roll from the tongue of the psychol- 
ogist when he wishes to explain some mentalistic fact, 15 the neurol- 
ogist still can not find in the cortex any of the magical conveni- 
ences which the psychologist requires. 16 For example, there has 
never been any neural machinery discovered to account either for 
the existence or the association of mentalistic ideas. 17 

Finally, we must not be misled by the overlapping of some of 
the psychological data with biological facts into distorting such data 
by the indulgence in general physiological explanations; for in 
the first place, psychological phenomena are no more physiological 
than they are physical, and in the second place, the argument that 
psychology is based on physiology is no more valid than the argu- 
ment that all sciences, because they are human phenomena, are 
based upon sociology. The only valid scientific procedure is to 
accord full recognition to any facts that we study without attempt- 
ing violently to transform them into something else. 

J. E. Kantor. 

Indiana University. 
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Christianisme et Neo-Platonisme dans la Formation de Saint Augus- 
tin. Charles Boyer. Paris : Gabriel Beauchesne. 1921. 

L'Idee de Verite dans la Philosophie de Saint Augustin. Charles 
Boyer. Paris : Gabriel Beauchesne. 1921. Pp.233. 
"We have bracketed these two treatises, not merely because they 

is An explanation that frequently takes the form of thinking that specific 
brain cells are connected in some way with particular thoughts. 

is In similar fashion when the physiologist hits upon some fact which the 
meTe study of neural mechanism does not and can not explain he utters the magic 
word ' ' consciousness. ' ' 

17 Cf. Herrick, Introduction to Neurology, 1920, Ch. 20. While we can not 
accept in the slightest Bergson's metaphysical substitution for the neuronic theory 
(cf. Matter and Memory) we must nevertheless commend his excellent exposure of 
the defects of that theory. 
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are the work of the same author, but because they bear upon two 
distinct phases of a very large theme and serve admirably to deepen 
our appreciation of one of the most notable and dominating char- 
acters in the early development of western European thought. The 
modern world, or that portion of it, at least, which takes little im- 
mediate interest in the successive philosophic positions of Latin 
Christianity, has drifted a long way from St. Augustine and the 
speculations that made him so commanding a figure in the course of 
the centuries even among thinkers who have had no obvious concern 
with theology. Scholars like Picavet, or Harnack, or Loofs, may call 
attention to particular phases of his genius, and a group of students 
here and there may read and note, but, on the whole, interest in 
his writings has flagged, and he remains for the philosophic world at 
large, even in centers that are supposed to cultivate a tradition of 
familiarity with his views, one of that great brotherhood of authors 
who are more written about than read. Yet he is as actual and com- 
pelling in his wistful outlook on the mystery of things as Plato or 
Aristotle, and more modern, if less didactic, than Thomas of Aquin 
himself. 

M. Boyer, one may be sure, is persuaded of all this; yet his 
first treatise, in spite of many an apparent statement to the contrary, 
limits the scope of his essays to two distinct points which he develops 
with a precision and an economy of argument that is as scientific 
as it is conciliating and restrained in tone from first to last. In the 
earlier volume he traces the story of the retreat at Cassisiacum, and 
maintains, against Boissier, Harnack and Loofs, and notably against 
Thimmes, to name only the more distinguished scholars with whom 
he takes issue on this point, that it was to Catholic Christianity, and 
not to Neo-Platonism, that the mind of Augustine yielded itself 
in the famous garden scene that took place at Milan in the month 
of September, 386. The succeeding nine years were years of develop- 
ment; but they were years of orientation, too; for they were the 
years of a neophyte who felt — perhaps too confidently — that he had 
discovered in the Neo-Platonic School a rational support for the 
change in his mental outlook that his "conversion" had inevitably 
forced upon him. The Confessions that all the world knows and 
the Dialogues, a purely philosophical work of absorbing interest 
and great beauty, in spite of the note of youth that pulses through 
it, furnish the ground of this contention. They simply will not 
bear the interpretation that the critics mentioned above have put 
upon them; and M. Boyer 's pages literally bristle with subsidiary 
fact and text in corroboration of this more reasonable conclusion. 

In the subsequent work, L'loZee de Verite dcms la Philosophic 
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de Saint Augustin, published soon after La Formation, M. Boyer 
touches upon matter that is more actual to the present-day student 
of philosophy. Realist, Conceptualist, Pragmatist, Bergsonian, or 
Neo-Scholastic, each one of us has his metaphysic — some of us, 
perhaps, a meta-metaphysic — on the meaning of Truth; and not a 
little depends on the texture of mind with which he approaches the 
problem. 

In the years before the War there was a good deal of discussion 
on the subject, hardly any of it thorough, or profound, unless we 
except Mr. H. H. Joachim's really able essay. If the general move- 
ment of ideas has since set in other directions, M. Boyer's study 
will not on that account suffer from a lack of timeliness; for there 
is something, not merely fundamental, but ineluctable and far-reach- 
ing, in the answers that one gives to these questions in limine. One 's 
mental states, the quality of one's assents, one's ultimate infer- 
ences,— these things are involved in them from the start. All this 
was felt as acutely in St. Augustine's day as in our own. The pre- 
vailing skepticism borrowed a certain tone and eclat from the 
brilliant thinkers against whom the contra Academicos libri tres 
were directed from the villa at Cassisiacum. Truth, after all, was 
a discoverable thing; and the great neophyte was determined to 
bring that assurance home to the inquirers of his time. Reducendi 
mihi videntur homines . . . in spem reperiendae veritatis, he wrote 
in 386. It was an ambition in every way worthy of so tireless and 
high-souled a thinker. 

M. Boyer sketches for us in lucid outline the general drift of 
the argument by which this life-purpose was carried out. He distin- 
guishes four different senses in which the word truth is employed by 
Augustine throughout his writings. There is, first of all, the com- 
mon, or logical, sense which pervades all the more recondite uses of 
the term, and which, in a sense, may be said to inspire them. It is 
the assertion or affirmation, of that which is, the identification, 
namely, of reality with whatever may be affirmed of it. From this 
logical sense of the term the transition to its more metaphysical sup- 
positions may be inferred. There are three of these : (a) the adequa- 
tional sense, as embodied in the relation between the thing and the 
idea; (/?) the Logos, or filiative, sense, known only through the 
Christian revelation, in virtue of which the Son is the unique and 
perfect Expression of the Father; and (y) finally, the graduate 
sense, which is to be found only in finite, or derived Reality, and 
which is rooted in the measure, or grade, of being that things have 
as imaging in their several likenesses, or adumbrations, the primary 
reality which gives them their measure of truth. It is in this sense 
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that the Scholastics, later on, maintain with Aquinas that things are 
true in proportion to their being; maxime vera sunt maxime entia. 
That St. Augustine in his various expositions of this aspect of the 
truth of things laid himself open to grave misapprehension in after 
times, many a chapter in the Summa contra Gentiles, to say nothing 
of the various Schools of Ontologism in the last century, abundantly 
proves. M. Boyer, though but a modest beginner, is to be con- 
gratulated on this really dignified and scholarly piece of work. 

C. C. Clifford. 
Columbia University. 

Dieu — Son Existence et sa Nature. F. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, des 
Freres Precheurs. Paris : Gabriel Beauchesne. 1915. Pp. 770. 1 
Let us say frankly at the outset that the delay in noticing this 
work of the distinguished Thomist and Professor at the Angelical, 
whose name is not as well known to American students of philosophy 
as it ought to be, is out of all proportion to its merits which are many 
and satisfying to a marked degree. The author describes his book, 
in a challenging sub-title, as a Solution Thomiste des Antinomies 
Agnostiques. Whether the class of students to whom we venture to 
recommend it for consultation, if not for exhaustive reading, will 
agree with this initial claim will depend, of course, on his previous 
equipment and his general attitude towards the more fundamental 
problems of epistemology. The work, in spite of its bulk, is pro- 
fessedly a text-book, with a text-book's inevitable limitations; but it 
will be found to be a very stimulating and wholesome contribution 
to many a more pretentious effort notwithstanding that fact. On 
not a few of the problems that the late Professor William James 
tried to illuminate in his own inimitable and engaging way, F. 
Garrigou-Lagrange speaks with compelling attention, and, be it add- 
ed, with a courage as refreshing as that of the great Harvard teacher 
himself. As might be expected, the range of subjects touched upon 
in the course of the work is almost as extensive as the history of west- 
ern thought itself; but the subjects themselves are pressing, actual 
and modern, — as the array of foot-notes and long citations, embodied 
candidly in the text, makes clear. Perhaps the chief merits of the 
book are its downright attitude towards those Kantian strictures on 
causality which so obsess the modern student of thought, and its ob- 
vious acquaintance with the philosophic literature of our time. 

C. C. Clifford. 
Columbia University. 

1 The book ia now in its third edition. 



